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ABSTRACT _ . , __ 

A Study sought objective information about inservice 
activities for teachers and the extent to which these activities 
incorporated elements identified as effective through research. The 
focus was on the teachers who were recipients of inservice programs 
rather than the programs themselves. The interviews involved three 
school districts and two elementary schools within each district. 
Participants were a central office edmihistrator from each district, 
principals of the schools, and six teachers from each school. Four 
research questions were asked: (1) How much inservice is currently 
received by teachers and sponsored by administrators? |2) What form 
do ctxrrent ihserviceactivities take, and how does this compare with 
recommended practice? _i3) What percentage of activities are in basic 
skills? and (4) How effective andsatisfactory is current inservice? 
Results are discussed within the framework. of the different roles of 
teachers and administrators and the prior i ties those roles imposed 
, upon thorn. Teachers perceived inservice as relevant when it was 
\ tightly coupled to actual school curriculum and instruction. 
Administrators loosely coupled inservice programs with heeds 
assessment/ priority goals, educational research and development, and 
improvement of school systems. (Jb) 
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Cruickshank and his colleagaes (1979) observed that."* -.inservice education 
research has given little attention to descri we know little 

about what actually occurs during Inservice programs*"' (p. 31). 

The Importance of descriptive research Is that It provides baseline data 
against which recommended practices and new Inservice programs can be compt^^^^ 
For example, suppase a hew program requires extensive training of teachers O^^^er 
time, but we find that ciirreht practice consists prifnarfly of brief ^ one-:^'^^^ 
inservice activities. Such a finding would reveal the ]\|ck of an existing 
structure to support sustained Inservice activity on a single priority goal. 

When descriptive studies of inservice education have be^n done, they usually 
involved questioriai re surveys of teacher attitudes toward their inservice 
experiences. This type of research is useful , but limited. It does not yield 
objective information about the inservice activities In which teachers have par- 
ti c1 pa ted or about the extent to which the actlv/ities incorporate elements 
Identified through research as effective. Also^ previous descriptive Surveys 
generally focUs bh individual inservice programs rather than on the teacher who 
1s the recipient of Inservice. ThUs we know little about the inservice 
experiences received by Individual teachers over a specified time frame. The 
present study was designed to yield these kinds of infbrmatibh about inservice 
education. 

Research Questions 

Hz. much ihservice education is currently received by teache^ ^nd 
sponsored by administrators? 

Most of the research oh inservice educatibh has consisted of studies of 
individual inservice programs (for example, the programs reviewed by Uwre 
and Harrison, 1980). Only a few studies have looked at the Individual teacher 
as the recipient of Inservice programs. This type of study is important fbr two 
reasons. Firsts knowledge about a teacher's inservice activities over a perlbd 
of time would Indicate whether teachers focus their inservice on a few priority 
tbplcs brwhether they disperse their Inservice efforts over a wide range of 
topics. Second, it WbUld Indicate the extent of variation between teachers in 
participation in inservice activities* Knowledge about the individual 
administrator's sponsorship of inservice education would be Useful for the same 
reasons. 

#2, What form do current ^^send-ce ict j vities t^ke, ^rid how does tjis^ form 
compare with recommended practice? 

Each bf the ihservice activities identified In the present study was 

described with respect to its teacher obaectiveSi student objectives, delivery 
system, organizational context, and gbvernance. This set of dimensions was 
derived from the systems framework develbped by Jbyce^ Howey^ and Yarger (1976). 
The purpose of this description was to determine cUrrerit ihservice practice so 
that it could be compared for discrepancies with recommended practices derived 
from research findings. Several kinds of research and research reviews were 
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useful for this purpose: experiments on inser^ice prdgranis to jmprbve basic 
skills instruction (reviewed by Gage and Giaconia, 1981); a meta-analysis of 
research on inservice programs (Lawrence and Harrison, 1980); and research on 
impiemerit^tidh of education programs (reviewed by Fullan and Pomfret, 1977). 

Wiiat percentage df current inservice acti vities is in the area of basic 
skills j^xstructionl 

This research question was of interest to us because of the recent priority 
of basic skills instruction in American education. Classroom research in the 
197ds identified many instructional practices that correlated positively with 
basic skills Tearnihg^ especially for young, disadvantaged students (Rosenshine, 
1976). Inservice programs that trained teachers in thes:^ practices were found 
to change teachersV ihstructidnal behavior and to improve students' basic skills 
achievement. The basic skills have been viewed as a pridrity for educational 
improvement in recent reports of national cormissibhs (for example, A Nation At 
-&is£)* 

There is little research data about the extent to which basic skills inser- 
vice instruction is present in current practice. The one pertinent study that 
we Identified (Sullivan 1981) produced these results: "A 1977-78 audit of the 

training prdgram desighed to improve the abilities of New York City teachers 

found that only 10 percent of the. programs" 303 courses were related to reading 
and mathematics, even though pupils in the public schools were scoring signifi- 
cantly lower in those areas than they should...." 

We need to learn whether this finding is generally true of school districts. 
This type of descriptive lata provides a useful "mirror" for teachers a policy 
makers td help them deteFstr^ whether current practice reflects desired prac- 
tice. 



g4. How effective and satis fying is current inservice education as pe^" - 
cBjj/Bd by educator^? 

Data about teacher and administratdr perceptions are important for 
understanding the adaptafav'ity of inservice ed to change and imprbvement. 

If educators are- demonstrated to be dissatisfied with an inservice practice, 
policy makers may be motivated to change the practice. Conversely, if educators 
are satisfied with an inservice practice, policy makers may be less likely to 
change it even if it conflicts with a practice that is more effective. 

Method 

Sample 

The sampling procedure jnyolved selecting three schocl districts and two 
elementary schools within each district. A central office administrator was 
selected in each district (total N = 3) to represent district-level management 
of inservice education. Each principal of the participating schools (total N = 
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6) was seleeted to repriseot schddl-Tevel management of ihservice educaticni 
Six teachers in each school (total N = 36) were selected to represent par- 
ticipants in inservice education; Teacher selection in each school was stra- 
tified to include three primarj^ teachers (grades 1-3) and three intermediate 
teachers (grades 4-5). 

^ - 

The three, school districts are located in Bregon. They were selected^ _ 
t>ecause they represent a range of communities found in this state. District 
is a mixed socidecdndmic community with a preponderance of low- income families 
and some transient students. It is located near a major university and in an 
area wnose ecdnomic base is agriculture ancj lumber. District Ill serves some 
children from low-income famil ies but the cdmmunity as c^whole is middle-class. 
It is located near a major metropol itari center and has a concentration of high- 
tech industry. District I! is quite unlilce the other two districts. It serves 
a relatively isolated coastal community with many small farming and fishing 
families. The district is spread over a fairly wide geographical area* 

The sample of teachers is predominantly female, and the samjDle of admi- 
nistrators is with dne exception male. Most of the teachers and administrators 
have many years of experience as prdfessional educators. 

Measures 

The data collection measures in this study tddk the form of semi-structured 
interviews and checklists. Separate but relatedmeasUres were developed for 
teachers and administrators. Except for a few slight changes. in wording, the 
same measures were given to both types of administrator: building principal and 
assistant superintendent for curricuium and instruction. All of the measures 
were administered by trained interviewers in May and dune of 1982. 

Teacher I nlerview Schedule, Part One^ The major purpose of the measure was 

to obtain a list of the teacher's inservice activities over a twelve-month 

period extending from dune 1981 to May 1982. The teacher was given a definition 
of inservice education and then asked to recall li.service activities month to 
month. Pilot-testing of this procedure and experience during actual data 
cdllictidn indicated that teachers had no difficulty recalling their inservice 
activities dver this period of time. 

Teacher Interview Schedule, Part Two. The purpose of this measure was to_ 
•obtain detailed infdrmati.dn abdUt each Inservice activity identified in £art Qne 
of the schedule. The int|rview_items were designed to elicit a descrtption of 
what occurred with respect to 27 dimensidris df inservice programs. The dimen- 
sions, listed in the left column of table 1, were derived from a review of the 
literature on inservice education. 

Where possible, the items were phrased so that it could be d aermined 
whether the actual procedure followed under each dimension corresponded to a 
researehed-based practice. These practices, derived from a review of the 
research literature, are listed In the middle column of table 1. The research 
source for each practice is listed in the right column of the table 1. 
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Teacher Ihter^^^ Scbedtjl&^ P-art Ttiree . Aftier corfipleting/ each section of 
t'he Part Two interview schedule, the teache-?- cdfDpleted a correspohding rating 
fortn on Part Three, the five' sections of Part Tltiiree.cbrrespond to the five sec- 
tions of Part Two, The Part Three rati rig forms provided tfie basis for answering 
research question 4: "How effective and, satisfying is current inservice edi ca- 
tion as perceived by educators?" 

Adninist raton intgrview Schedule , Pirt Orle. This interview schedule served 
the same famtwns as Teacher IiRtervTeiT^heWle U Part One. The major dif- 
ference is that teachers were asRed t© ricall inservice activities in which they 
had parti cipatedi whereas jidmf hi strafeb wefe asked to recall inservice activi- 
ties that thej' had administered or s^jonsored far teachers. 

Administrator Ihterview Scliedu^e,, P:art Two. Each Inservice activity spbn- 
sbred by thi admtfjistrator was prcBS" using this interview schedule. _ Several of 
the items were Iritehded to prov/id/a data for answering researefi question 3: 
"What percentage of current 'iasertiee activities is i\n the area of basic skills 
instruction?" 

Results 

Research Questiorv 

This question asked how much |ns§rtf!ce education is currently received by 
teachers arid sponsored 'by jdminist raters. 

Teachers were asked to recall the number of inservice activities in which 
they had participated during a twlve-month periad (a summer and the following 
school year). An inservice activity was defitied as any event, however brief or 
long, that is intended to improve the teacher's capacity as a professional - 
educator. 

the number Of inservice activities recalled by each teacJier is shown in 
Table 2. The mean number of activities (7.34) is much greater than that reported 
in previous research. There is bet»een-di strict variation^ but it is not 
substantial. The most noteworthy group difference is between the two schools in 

district II. The mean frequency in school 1 is twice that of school 2. The 

between-teacfter variation is also very substantial. There is a small cluster of 
teachers with fewer than 5 activities arid ariOther cluster of teachers ^ith 10 to 
15 acti vities. * 

The. number Of teacher inservice activities sponsored or admi hi stered by . 
priricipals arid assistarit superintendents is shown in_ Table 3. Host noteworthy 
is the fact tfiat each administrator was inyolved in 4 or more. _ As with 
teachers, there was substantial variation between principals and assistant 
superintendents iri number of activities sponsored or administered. 

Number of activities is a limited index of teacher and administrator 
involvement in inservice educatiori. Exterit_of irivdlvemerit also needs to be 

indexed by measures of the length of the aetivi'tles. Data on the number of 

hours required by each activity is displayed iri Table 4. These data are teacher 
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reports of the length of each activity in which they partieipated* 

Fully half of the ihserylce activities shown in Table 4 are 4 hours or 
less* A modest.skill training prdgrani for teachers might be 30 hours 6r more 
(Borg et a1. 1970). Only 11 percent of the Inservice activities were of this 
duration or longer. A typical university course for teachers is 3 credit hours, 
which Involves 38 contact hours with the professor plus an estimated 60 indlvi- : 
dual hours of independent study. Only 2 percnt of the inservice activities were 
as long as the 90 hours required for a university course that might cover one 
topic in depth • 

the extent of participatfon in inservice activities was also analyzed for" 
individual teachers. This analysis involved summing the number of hours of all 
the inservice activities in which a particular teacher participated. The 
results of this analysis are shown in Table 5. The extent of variation is 
large: two teachers each reported a total of only 12 hours of -inservice acti- 
vity, whereas two other teachers reported a total of approximately 250 hours. 
There is much less variation between schools, with one exception. One of the 
schools in district I had just one-third the number of inservice hours of any of 
the other schools in the sample. There is some variation when the data are 
aggregrated to the district level , but this variation is largely a function of 
the csne school in district I. 

Research flnesti oh £ 

This question asked, what form do current inservice activities take and how 
does this form cornpare with recommended practice. 

Table 6 presents descriptive results for the major dimensions assessed by 
the interview schedules. All of the inservice activities (N= 213) reported _b^ 
tfie sample of teachers were pooled for this analysis. The percentage of activ)- 
ties that fit each descriptive category is shown in the table. 

The majority of the Inservice activities followed two of the effective prac- 
tices shown in Table 1: the objectives were clearly and operationally stated - 
{84%), and the inservice activities were relevant to the teachers' work (88%). 

Most of the inservice activities departed from the model of inservice educa- 
tion suggested 1n Table 1. Effective inservice education, it appears, is 
directed toward school improvement goals that are identified through needs _ 
assessment and are cbncerrted with Improvement of student achievement, which is 
measured te determine whether improvettient Is occurring. In contrast, current 
inservice education activities pr^roa^^1y fdcus^Jn-the teacher's development (64% 
of the activities) rather than bh school improvement (18%)» and seldom include 
needs assessment (12%), reference to student achievement putcomes p%), or 
assessment of student improvement (6%). The emphasis bh teacher develpp.nient is 
also seen In the percentage of voluntary inservice activities (49%). Oh the 
other hands the fact that a high percentage of the activities ineludefd principal 
involvement (65%) suggests seme school-level focus. 
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Although effective inservice practice includes readiness arid fdlldw-up prp- • 
ceduresi drily about a third of current inservice activities irielude them. This 
situation further reflects the brief, one-shot nature of current inservice shown 
by the results in Table 4. 



itesea rch Question 3- 

This question asks about the percentage of currerit iriservice activities that 
are iri the area of basic skills instruction^ 

The data used to.answer this research question came from teachers* descrip- 
tions of the teacher objectives and student objectives for^each inservice acti- 
vity. Each descriptidri W^s trariscribed onto a separate sheet of paper. A 
content analysis procedure was developed to code the inservice topics mentioned 
in these descriptions. A total of 18 topics were coded.. 

Of the 246 activities that could be cdntent-arialyzed^ 210 covered a single 
inservice topic each. The other 36 activities covered 2 iriservice topics each. 

fable 7 preserits the frequency and percentage of inservice activities that 
dealt with each topic. Six of the topics were considered to be iri the area Of 
basic skills: readirig* math» language arts, handwritlngj composition, arid 
spelling. More than Orie-third of the inservice activities were concerned with 
basic skills instruction. Tweritjr-seven percent of the inservice activities were 
concerned with specific areas ©f the elemeritary school curriculum such as art, 
science, music, and social studies. One-third of the inservice activities dealt 
in a more general way with matters of elementary cUrricuTum and instruction. 
Examples of tbpics included in this category are: classfdom discipline, 
teaching the learning disabled, cdmpdter education, arid HadeTine Huriter s ITIP 
(instrUCtiOfial Theory Into Practice) program. Finally, 17 percent Of the Inser- 
vice activities cdricerned district and schdol pdlicies, and personal and prd- 
fessidnal development. 

Table 8 presents the iriservice topics sponsored by the principals and 

assistant superintendents iri the sample.' The topics shown in Table 8 indicate 
that principals and superintendents mdstly spdrisdf iriservice activities on basic 
skills instruction. Seventy-six percent df the inservice activities dealt 
totally dr in part with basic skills instruction. This is dduble the percentage 
for the activities in which teachers participate {37 percent; see Table 7). 
Also, most Of the basic skills inservice activities sponsored by administrators 
are 1n the area df language arts instructidn, whereas teachers' activities are 
dispersed over mdre categdries df basic skills instruction. 



Resea£ch_ Questi o q A 

This question asks about educators' perceptidris df the effectiveriess of 

current iriservice activities and their satisfactidn with it. 

fable 9 presents results fdr several interview items that refer to this 
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j research question. It appears that teachers are generally satisfied with ^ 

I dUtcbmes and processes of their inseryice activities. Almost all teachers and 

/ adliiihistratdrs have a positive attitude toward inservice education. 

7 

\ Discossibri 

I Recent experimental studies of j^nservic^^^programs (reviewed by Ga^e and 

/ Giaconia, 1981) reflect a rational model of education. For example, the exper1^> 

ment by Good and Grouws (1979) was preceded by correlational research^^^ 
discover instructional correlates of student achievement gains in elementary 
mathematics. In the experiirient the teachers participated in an inservice 
prbgramthat trained them in an ihstructidnal strategy based fcin the correla- 
tional findings. The prbgram was successful in helping teachers change their 
instructional behavior, arid as a result the mathematics achievement bf the 
teachers* students improved. 

This is a rational approach to inservice education because a school^ improve- 
ment goal was first specified (i.e., improvement of student academic 
achievement). Next^ means to achieve this goal were identified through empiri- 
cal research. The "means" in this case were (ij an instructional strategy^ and 
(2) an inservice prbgram that is effective in helping teachers learn and imple- 
ment the strategy. 

Recent theories of educational organization pbsit a different model of 
school functions. Cohen, March and SI sen (1972) argued. that schbbls functlbh as 
organized anarchies. They have unclear and_difftise goals, tincertain techhblbgy^ 
and uncertain outcomes. Wejclc (1976) further developed this model by invoking 
the concept. of "loose coupling" to explain school functionSitoose coupling 
means that different roles (e.g. , teacher, principal, superintendent) and func- 
I tibns (e.g. ,_classrbbm instruction, standardized testing, inservice education, 

educational R & D) are loosely connected tb each other. Thus* ends and mgans 
can be easily discbrinected: 'actions by edUcatbrs in one role often do not have 
the intended effect on the actibris bf educatbrs occupying andther role; such 
functions as inservice programs are easily dissociated frbm what teachers 
actully do in their work. 

Willowef* (1980)/among others, argued that loose coupling cannot be presumed 
tb characterize educational organizations. Rather, empirical research must b 
done to determine whether particular aspects of educational organization better 
fit a lobse coupling model or a ratidha! model (in effect, "tight couplinc?"}. 

The present results indicate. that the current practice lof inservice educa- 
tion is tightly coupled to actual Sc^hbc^l curriculum and iristructidn. Teachers 
perceive the ^service as relevant to their work, and ih fact claim that they 
are adequately skilled in the content of many of their inservice activities even 
before they begin. 

If) dther. respects the current practice of inservice education forms a 

loosely coupled system. Inservice educatidn is loosely' cdupled to assessmen^^^^^^^ 
priority goals, educational RSD^ a?jd imprdvement of schools as systems. I^feliik 
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{1976) Has noted. the advantages of loose coupling to maintenariee of schbo^ brga- 
nizatfbhSi 'but- there are risKs as well* The major risk of loosely cdapled^ 
ihservice programs is that they can be easily eliminated when school budgets / 
mast be trimmed. Another. risk is that school improvement programs may be insti- 
tuted- by mandate without linking them, to an inser^'ice education process. 

If this interpretation is correc:t, it means that much or all of current 
Inservice education is not designed to improve student achievement or to improve 
the total school organization^ What then is the purpose of inservice education? 
We can only speculate on the answer to this question here. Our hunch is that 
inservice education^ however it is originally conceived^ becomes bent to the ^ 
prevailing patterns of school system functioning. Inservice education appears 
largely designed to be uhihtrusive and undemanding of teachers* It reinforces 
prevailing curricuJum and instruction, and is not Intended to alter them ina 
fundamental way. The focus of inservice instruction on the instructional pro- 
cess rather than instructional outcomes is a major indicator that it is not 
intended to challenge the prevailing system. Another indicator of lack of 
challenge is the fact that teachers feel adequately prepared in the majority of 
inservice activities even before the begin participation^ 

The findings of the study raise intriguing questions about control of inser-* 
vice education. There Is a great range of inservice topics across districts and 
across teachers. This finding suggests a voluntary view of inservice education 
based on individual choice both of participarits and of sponsors. Half of the 
inservice activities require'mandatory participation^ though^ so there does 
appear to be some constraint on choice. We wonder about the utility of man-- 
datory participation, however, because there is little fbllbwup after ^the acti- 
vities have ended and there is no mechanism for mandatory implementation of 
which we are aware. 

The issue of cbntrbl over cunriculum also surfaces In our analysis of inser- 
vice content. Bther data collected in the study but not reported here indicate 
that administrators favor use of inservice education to encourage teachers to 
adopt a centralized view of curriculum that is Uniform across the district and 
articulated across griides. In practice, the majorit_y of inservice education 
topics appear to focus on classroom-based aspects bf curriculum that do not 
- require articulation with larger units of school orgahizatibh. 

Finally, we am puiiled about the individual difference observed in the 
study. The largest differences are at the teacher level. _There is great 
variation in ambUnt arid type of inservice participation across teachers. Ruch 
less variation across schbbl districts is found, except for a few dimensions^ 
Only a few school-level analyses were dbne^ but these also revealed variation. 
What consequences do these betwe^'^district , between-schddti and between-teacher 
variations have fon students? p have no way of knowing at this time, but it 
does seem to be a question worth pursuing* 
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TABLE 1 

Summary of Research oh if f ective Iriservice Practices for imjDroving ... . 

B^sic Siciiis instruction 



Dimension 



Effective Practice 



A. Teacher Objectives 

1. Target Competencies Teachers should use; direct In- 

s t rue t i oD^e t hod s 

'_ _ _ _ ' . * 

2. Gperationaiization Inservice program shduld have 

operationaliy-stated objec-^ 
tives for teacher behavior 

3. Complexity If the skills to be learned 

are complex^ phase them intcf 
^; the teacheVr8^:3repertbire 
gradu^ally- 

' ''J ^, \ 

4. Expected level* of Teachers should be told speci-- 
performance - . f leal ly how much to use parti-* 

cular instructional behaviors 

B. Student Objectives / - 
' — ■ — ^-r^ ? , 

. / _ " " _ 

5. Target objectives inservice program should focus 

on improving student achieve- 
' ment in basic skills 

■< 

6. Expected level of Teachers shcjuld be helped to 
achievement belietre that' students' basic ; 

skill achievement can be , 
improved 

------ * ■ - i * , 

C . JJ ^livery Syste m 

'7. Readiisess 'Hold meetings that deal with 

activities teachers' concerns about the 

inservice program and that 
build consensus agreement to 
participate in it 

8. Instructional Teachers should study manuals 

^ process describing direct instruc- 

tion methods; should discuss 
the methods in group meetings 
with a trainer; and should, 
receive bbsefvatibn arid 
feedback on their behavior 



Basic skills . 
experiments 

implementation 
research 



implemen ta t ion 
research; in 
service 
research 

Basic skills ex- 
periments ; imple- 
meatatibn research 



Basic skills 
experiments 



Basic skills ex- 
periments; 
teacher expec- 
tations research 



Implemeatatibh 
research 



Basic skills 
experiments J 
inservice 
research 



0 
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TABLE 1 
(Cbhtihued) 



bimension Effective Practice Basis 



Maintenance and 
monitoring 



10. Training site 



11. Trainers 

12 . Scheduling 



Ihservice program should main-* 
tain, build on, and monitor 
gains made in initial 
training 

Iiiservice program should use \ 
the teacher's classroom as \ 
training site at least part 
of the tiie to provide 
observation and feedback 



Schedule Inservice sessions 
at times that do hot interfere 
with teachers' other bl 
tions 



Implementation 
research 



Basic skills 
experiments; 
inservice 
vresearch 



Inservice 
research 



b. Organizational Xkmt:ext: 

13. Purpose for inservice program should focus 

participation on school improvement rather 

than, personal prof essJLbhal 
develbpineht 

14i inservice cohorts inservice program should 

provide activities that allow 
teachers to wo^ with and 
learii from each other 

15. Concurrent Principal should participate 

drgahizatidhal^ in and support the teachers' 

changes ihservice activities 



Inservice 
research 



Survey 
research 



Implementation 
research; 
research bti 
principals' 
behavior 



16. Other inservice 
activities 



Gbverhahce Structure 

17. Governance struc-^ 
tare 
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TABLE I 
(Cbntiriued) 



Dimension Effective Practice Basis 



18. Teacher partici- Teachers should have oppor- Survey research 

pation In tunity to h^ipplan the 

governance Inservlce program 



19, Recruitment of 
participants 



20. Incentives 



Participation should be man- 
datory In order to bring about 
schdblwide Imprbveinent 

Provide incentives like re- 
-leased time^ expenses, college 
or dlBtrict credits, approval 
by school principal 



inservice 
research 



Survey research; 

implementation 

research 



21. Sanctions 



22. Costs 



Selection and Evaluatloa 



23. Policy 



24. Needs assessment 



25 i Relevance to 
participants 



26. Measurement of . 

teacher competence 



27. Measuremeat of 

student objectives 



Inservlce program should be 
selected because of its 
dembhstrated effectiveness 
in imprdvlhg itiidents' basic 
skills achievement 

Inservice program should be 
given in schools where students 
have been identified as iow- 
achieviiig in basic skills 

Content of the inservice 
program should be relevant 
to the teacher's classroom 
situation 

Teachers' classroom performance 
should be assessed to determine 
teacher Implementation of 
inservice content 

Inservice program effectiveness 
should be assessed by measuriiig 
student performance on cbhtent- 
vaiid acfiievemeht tests and in 
such a way that teachers do hot 
feel threatened 



Basic skills 
experiments 



Survey research 



i 



Research on 
achievement 
testing 
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TABLE 2 

Frequency of Teacher Inservice Activities 
(N = ^^Umber of inservice activities) 



District I District ii District III 
Teacher M N N 



School 1 



1 12 13 8 

2 19 14 6 

3 6 16 8 

4 - . 9 Id 8 

5 7 8 5 

6 6 5 8 



School 2 



1 13 3 2 

2 8 9 8 

3 15 6 7 
5 4 5 5 

5 6 3 4 

6 5 6 8 

7 : 4 5 



School 1 M 8i33 [ 10.00 7.17 

School 2 M 8.50 5.14 5.57 

District M 8.42 7.38 6.31 

SD 3.30 3.48 1.90 



Total (N-38) M 7.34 
Sb 3.69 



I 

; 

i 



TABLE 3 



Frequency of Inservice Activities Sponsored by 


Principals and 


Assistant Superintendents 


(N Nam be r 


of inservice activities) 


Administrator N 


District 1 


■ ) 


Principal, School 1 


■ i 4 


Principal 1 School 2 


2 


Assistant Superintendent 


i 


District II 




Principal, School 1 


3 


Principal, School 2 


6 


Assistant Superintendent 


7 


District III 




Principal^ School 1 




Principal, School 2 




Assistant Superintendent 


2 






Principal 


M 3.83 


Assistant Superintendent 


M 3.33 



Note: Data source is the frequency of activities recorded for 
Appendix F, it^ 12. 
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TABbE 4 

Distribution of Durations of Teacher Inservice Activities 









No. of 


Cam 


Bar Graph of Number of Activities 


Hours 


X 




1 


13Z 


xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 


2 


34% 


xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 


3 


462 


xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 


4 


55% 


xxxxxxxxxxxxxx . ; 


5 


59% 


xxxxxxxxxxxxx 


- - 6- 


I-66Z 


xxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
xxxxx 


7 


68Z 


8 


74? 


xxxxxxxxxxxxx 


9 


75Z 


XX 


10 


772 


xxxx 


12 


8iZ 


xxxxxxx 


13- 


81Z 


X 


14 


82Z 




a 


82% 


X 


18 


83% 


X 


20 


84% 


xxxx 


22 


85% 1 


X 


24 


87% i 


xxxx 


25 


87% j 


X 


30 


89% 


XXX 


32 


90% 1 


XXX 


34 1 


91% 1 


X 


35 1 


91% 1 


X 


38 


92%. 


X 


40 


93% 


XXX 


■ 44 


94% 


XX 


45 


94% 


X . 


48 


95% 


X 


53 


95% 


X 


56 


96% 




64 


97% 


XX 


70 


97% 


X 


80 


98% 


XX 


100-1251 


99% 


XX 


126-1921 


100% 1 


XX 



Note: Data source is Appendix C, item 18ei 
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TABLE 5 

Namber of Hours of Inservice Activity Per Teacher 
Over a One-Year Period 



Teacher 



District I 
Hoars 



District II 
Hoars 



District III 
Hoars 



School 1 



1 
2 
3 

5 
6 



90 
256 
12 
40 
40 
19 



132 
142 
39 
34 
65 
52 



83 
88 
20 
124 
147 
29 



School 2 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



32 
27 
46 
19 
18 
12 



15 
100 
115 

59 

38 
251 

17 



47 
65 

177 
95 
14 

175 
53 



School 1 
School 2 



H 
H 



76.17 
25.67 



77.33 

85.00 



81.83 
89.43 



District 



M 



50.92 
65.15 



81.46 
63.60 



85.92 
53.56 



Total (N - 38) 



M 
SD 



73.34 
62.78 



Median - 46 



Note: Data soarce is Appendix 6, item I8e. 



IS 



1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 



7. 



8. 
9. 
10. 



TABLE 6 

Selected Eharacteoistics of Current Ihservlce Activities 



Itetfi 

siere the ihseryice objectives 
eJearly CdmmUriiCated? 



Response Gptidn 



Were student achievement butcbriies 
mentioned in the inserviee activity? 



Yes 
No 

Yes 
No 

Yes 
No 

Yes 

No 



Old you participate in readiness 
activities prior to the inserviee? 

Any fbl IbwUp activities to help you 
maintain or increase what you learned 
initially? 

Was your principal involved In the Yes 
inserviee? f*b 

Purpose for participation: 

To improve myself professionally 

To help Improve my school 

To help improve ft^; school district 

To satisfy credential requirements 

Other 

My involvement in the inserviee was: 
Voluntary - ' 

Required » 

Not required but felt pressure 
to participate 

Has this inserviee selected by a 
formal needs assessment? 



Did the inserviee 
work as a teacher? 



in te your 



-Yes 
No 

Yes 
No 



il. 



Prior to the inserviee, my knowledge/ 
skill/altitude relating to the; 
inserviee was: 

More than adequate 

Adequate 

Less than adequate 

Were students assessed for imfrrpvemeht Yes^ 
or change as a result of your No 
participation in the Inserviee? 



Pereeh 
of Activities 

84$ 
16% 

m 
n% 

68% 

37% 
63% 



65% 
35% 



1 



64% 
11% 
7% 
3% 
14% 



49% 
48% 

3% 

12% 
88% 



88% 
12% 



14% 
49% 
37% 

6% 
94% 



The number of inserviee activities in which each teacher in the sample (N 
38) participated was summed to yield a grand total . (N = 213). The pereen 
tages reported in this table were based on these 213 activities, with a f 
exceptions because of missing data. 
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TABLE 7 

Relative Frequency of Inservice Topics for Total Sample 
(N « Number of inservice activities) 



eura 

Topic N % * % 



Reading 26 11% 

Math 24 lOX 

LahgUs^ge Arts 23 9% 

Handwriting f 3% 

Composition 5 2% 

Spelling 4 2% 

37% 

General Academic 

General Academic 59 24% 

Handicapped & Gifted 10 4% 

Managenaent & Discipline 9 4% 

32% 

Specific Curriculum Areas 

Art _ 12 5% 

Career Educatibd 5 2% 

MUsic '6 2% 

Mental Hygiene 3 1% 

Physical Education 12 5% 

Science 25 10% 

Social Studies ,6 2% 



Professional & Personal 

Professional & Personal 28 11% 

District S School Policies 15 6% 



27% 



17% 



* The percentages are the number of activities covering a topic 
divided by the total number of inservice activities (N « 246) • 

The cumulative percentage for each category Is the number of 
activities covering the topic divided by the total number of 
t inservice activities ■ 246). Occaslbhally ah activity 
would cover more than one topic within a category, but tlieir 
incidence is low (N 5 or less) and would not affect the 
cumulative percentages. Note also that the iumuiative per- 
centages add up to more than 100 percent because there are 
more topics (numerator) than activities (denominator) • 
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TABLE 8 

Topics of Inservice Activities Sponsored by Principals 
and Assistant Superintendents 



District I District II District III 

Topics Topics Topics 



Principal, School 

1. (BS) Math 

2. (BS) tangaage arts 

3. (BS) Language arts* 

4. (SC) Mental Hygiene* 



Principal, School 

1. (BS5 Math 

2. (BS) Language Arts 

3. (BS) Language Arts 



Principal^ School _1 
!• (BS) Language Arts 
2. (BS) Language Arts' 
3* (PP) Professional 
and Personal 



Principal i School 2 

1. iSC) Music 

2. (Se) Mental Hygiene 



Principal^ School 2^ 
lo (BS) Language Arts 

2. (BS) Language Arts 

3. (BS) eomposition 

4. (OA) Handicapped 
and Gifted 

5. (SC) Art 



Principal^ School 2^ 
!• (BS) Language Arts 
2« (BS) Language Arts 
3* (PP) Prbfessibnai 
and Personal 



Asst* Superintendent 
Tl TbS) Language Arts 



AjB8t_» Superintendent 
(BS) Language Arts 



i. 
2. 
3. 
3. 

3- 



(BS) Composition 
(BS) Language Arts* 
(GA) Handicapped 
and Gifted* 
ISC) rhysical 
Education* 



Asst^ Superintendent 

T. fBS) Math 

2« (BS) Language Arts 



Note: BS basic skills; GA general academic; SC « specific curriculum 
area; PP - professional and personal* 

*There are Inservice activities In which more than one inservice topic 
was covered* 




TABLE 9 

Educators* Perceptions of Their Iriservice Activities 



Iteiii 



1. Effects of the inserviee dh my 
competence as a teacher. 

2^. Satisfactidh with what I was 
supposed to learn from the 
activity. 

3. Satisfaction with intended 
effects of the inserviee on 
my students* 

4. Teachers' attitude toward 
iriservice education. 



Administrators' attitude toward 
iriservice education for teachers. 



Reponse Option 

Positive effects 
Negative effects 
Nbrie 

Satisfied 
Di ssatisfied 



Satisfied 
Dissatisfied 
Not applicable 

Positive 

Neutral 

Negative 

Positive 
Neutral 
:i ve 



Percentage of 
Sample* 

75% 
2% 
23% 

85% 
15% 



73% 

11%- 

16% 

85% 
9% 
6% 



0% 
0% 



The sample for the first three items is the. number of Iriservice activities 
(N = 13) experienced by teachers. The sample for item A is_the riUmber_df 
interviewed teachers (N = 34) who responded to this item. The sample for 
item 5 is the nurnber of interviewed administrators (N = 9). 
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